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with an extreme minuteness. And this gives to his 
fabulous creations a convincing realism. We can- 
not believe that he could have painted with such 
minute accuracy creatures that he had never seen. 
This richness of detail also lends to his pictures 
something of the charm that we find in the primi- 
tives. We do not exhaust them at a glance. Every 
time that we return to them we find something new. 

Watts and Boecklin were alike in their independ- 
ence of the model. Usually they were guided alone 
by their mental vision. They had trained them- 
selves like the artists of Japan. 

In a Japanese art school models are unknown. 
Suppose the scholars are to paint a tiger: They 
do not sit down before his cage, pencil in hand. 
The master takes them to see the tiger and bids 
them impress upon their minds every characteris- 
tic of its form and movements. Then they go back 
to the studio and each pupil draws or paints the 
tiger as he remembers it. Thereupon they return 
to the cage, and in the presence of the beast the 
master shows them the defects of their work. And 
so they go back and forth from the studio to the 
tiger until the pupils have formed in their minds 
a perfectly accurate conception of how a tiger looks 
and how he moves, and can paint from memory 
tigers in every position. Thus are produced those 
marvelous pictures, embroideries and sculptures, 
which give us the most accurate and lifelike ren- 
derings of plants, birds, fishes and animals that we 
possess. 



Watts and Boecklin had cultivated their artistic 
memories in the same way, and their imaginations 
were so vivid that they could see with their mind's 
eye, living and moving before them, the forms which 
their genius evoked. In this way they lost perhaps 
something in literalness; but they gained enor- 
mously in freedom and power. 

Unlike Watts, whose talents received instant 
recognition, the greater part of Boecklin's life was 
spent in poverty and neglect. His works were too 
strange, too profound, for the public of his youth 
and prime. In his old age his greatness was recog- 
nized, and he had the satisfaction of seeing a world, 
which had come to scoff, lay at his feet every tribute 
to his greatness. Like Watts he passed away full of 
years and honors. 

As Watts is scarcely seen outside of England, 
so Boecklin is rarely to be met with outside of 
Switzerland and Germany. Our collectors have al- 
most universally ignored both; and but for Watts' 
generosity in presenting to our nation the "Love 
and Life," we should scarcely have a worthy exam- 
ple of either on public exhibition. But the war of 
extermination now waged in Europe is going to 
reduce the people of that unhappy continent to such 
.. poverty as will compel them to part with their dear- 
est treasures. In the buying of foreign master- 
pieces that will ensue, let us hope that our collectors 
will not be blind to the merits of the two great 
geniuses, to whose worth this paper is an unworthy 
tribute. 

George B. Rose 



GOD'S EMPLOYMENT 



A RT is not diversion. The Oversoul 
'^ Finds in expression ending of desire. 
Man at his best to Beauty must aspire 
And in aspiring make his spirit whole. 

How poor those lives contented with the dole 
Which Fortune gives, while lacking living fire 
By which to see their path when they shall tire 

Of earth's pursuits and near the unseen goal! 

Sweet are the hours of those who simply fare, 
Their years obscure, their fortunes without hope. 
If blessed with visioned beauty which does bear 

Great recompense: unhappy those who grope 
Unhelped by art or all great nature's joy 
As are those souls who share in God's employ! 



Owen R. Washburn 



